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Philistia and its Five Cities. 
The origin of the Philistines is involved in no 
le obscurity. It is even uncertain whether 
ey belonged to the race of Ham or Shem. 
ere is some reason for believing them to be the 
me people with the “‘ Shepherds,” who acquired 
a time the dominion of Lower Egypt, but were 
length expelled by a revival of Egyptian na- 
nal feeling. The country which they occupied 
y between Palestine and Egypt, but after the 
we of Abraham and before that of Joshua they 
d changed their quarters and advanced north- 
rd into the Shepelah, or Plain of Philistia. 
This plain has been in all ages remarkable for 
fertility. Its fields of standing corn, its vine- 
rds and olive-yards are incidentally mentioned 
Scripture, and in the time of Elisha its abun- 
nt harvests tempted the famished Israelites to 
journ there. The crops which it yielded were 
pne sufficient to ensure national wealth, while 
characteristic features fitted it for the residence 
a warlike people. The plain itself favored the 
e of war-chariots, at the same time that its oo- 
sional heights offered advantages for fortified 
ies and strongholds. 
Its very position, moreover, was favorable to 
mmerce. In all ages it must have been the 
eat thoroughfare between Syria and Phenicia 
the north and Egypt and Arabia on the south. 
shdod and Gaza, two of its leading cities, were 
e keys of Egypt, commanding the trade that 
ssed through the country, while history testifies 
at the latter city was a storehouse for Arabian 
oduce. Gaza and Askalon had their sea-ports, 
‘da Philistine navy came in conflict with the 
ssels of Egypt. Smiths, armorers and builders 
ained among the people a high degree of skill, 
d the images of the Philistines, and their golden 
ce and emerods, attest their acquaintance with 
e founder’s and the goldsmith’s arts. 
Their wars with neighboring nations sufficiently 
ince their military prowess. More than twelve 
nturies before Christ they are said to have been 
gaged in conflict with the Sidonians, and to 
ve forced them, for better security, to remove 
sir capital to Tyre. Assisted by their allies, 
ey ventured, though unsuccessfully, to attack 
ameses IIT., of Egypt, and for successive genera- 
ons, from the times of the Judges till the reign 
David, they gave occasion for perpetual appre- 
nsion to the people of Israel. Some of the 
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latter were carried off by them, and either held as 
captives or sold as slaves. 
the prophets their predatory invasions were con- 


tinued, and for their wickedness the judgments of| the evening. 


heaven were denounced against them. 

The cities of Philistia continued, however, to 
enjoy a considerable degree of prosperity, although 
they were a common prize for the rival and con- 
flicting powers of Assyria and Egypt. Repeatedly 
were they the scenes of fierce conflict, yet fortified 
again after their capture by the foe. Though 
they passed from the control of one nation to an- 
other till the time of Alexander, they commanded 
a certain measure of respect. But their prophetic 
doom was inevitable, and in the long course of 
subsequent centuries it was accurately and terribly 
fulfilled. 

In the days of Isaiah the Philistines were still 
strong enough to warrant the prediction (Isaiah 
ix. 12), “they shall devour Israel with open 
mouth ;” but soon we find (xi. 14) that Ephraim 
and Judah were to “ fly upon the shoulders of the 
Philistines toward the west.” Jeremiah (xxv. 20) 
utters threatenings against ‘all the kings of the 
land of the Philistines, and Ashkelon, and Azzah 
(Gaza), and Hkron, and the remnant of Ashdod.” 
He announces (xlvii. 4) “ the day that cometh to 
spoil all the Philistines.” ‘‘ Baldness is come 
upon Gaza, Ashkelon is cut off with the remnant 
of their valley.” The Lord hath given to his 
sword ‘¢a charge against Ashkelon and against 
the seashore.” The flood that was to “ overflow 
the land and all that is therein, the city and them 
that dwell therein,” was to come ‘out of the 
north,” ‘‘ while at the noise of the stamping of 
the hoofs of the strong horses, at the rushing of 
the chariots, and at the rumbling of the wheels, 
the fathers shall not look back to the children for 
feebleness of hands.”’ 

Ezekiel (xxv. 15-17) denounced upon the Philis- 
tines “‘great vengeance with furious rebukes.’’ 
The Lord would “stretch out his hand upon them, 
to cut off the Cherethims and destroy the remnant 
of the sea coast” (baven of the sea). For their 
guilt had culminated, in that they had “ dealt by 
revenge,’ and had “taken vengeance with a de- 
spiteful heart to destroy’ Judah “for the old 
hatred.” 

The prophet Amos (i. 6-8) pronounces the 
doom of the cities of the Philistines, while declar- 
ing also the occasion of it : ‘Thus saith the Lord: 


flocks, and the coast shall be for the remnant of 


Even in the times of|the house of Judah; they shall feed thereupon ; 


in the houses of Ashkelon shall they lie down in 
” Yechariah (ix. 5-7) foretells the 
terror with which Ashkelon, Gaza and Hkron 
shall regard the fall of Tyre, and that “the king 
shall perish from Gaza, and Ashkelon shall not be 
inhabited. Anda bastard shall dwell in Ashdod, 
and I will cut off the pride of the Philistines. 
And I will take away his blood out of his mouth 
and his abominations from between his teeth ; 
but he that remaineth, even he, shall be for our 
God, and he shall be as a governor in Judah, and 
Hkron as a Jebusite.” 

These various prophecies, accordant with one 
another, were written at various periods during 
the two centuries which witnessed successively 
the captivities of Israel (741 8B. c.) and of Judah 
(606 B. c.) The power of the Jewish nation was 
rent in twain, and there was little prospect, from 
the growing power of Assyria and Babylon, that 
it would be restored. Yet at this very time the 
doom of Philistia is pronounced, and it is re- 
peatedly coupled with prophecies of the triumph 
or prosperity of Judah. 

Yet it was centuries before the doom of the 
cities of the Philistines fully overtook them. The 
Assyrians, under Sargon, besieged Gaza in the 
year B. Cc. 720, and in 712, in their expedition 
against Egypt, possessed themselves of Ashdod, 
the key of that country. Under Sennacherib, 
some twenty-two years later, the Assyrians at- 
tacked Philistia. Ashkelon was taken and its 
dependencies were plundered. Ashdod, Kkron 
and Gaza submitted, and received, as their reward, 
a portion of the territory of Judah. Ashdod re- 
mained under Assyrian control till its capture 
(about 660 B. 0.) by Psammeticus, king of Egypt. 
But Egyptian power was vain to resist the pro- 
gress of Nebuchadnezzar. Gaza was taken by 
him, and the population of the whole plain was 
reduced by the invading armies to the “ remnant’’ 
spoken of by Jeremiah. During the Jewish 
captivity the “old hate” of the Philistines was 
displayed toward their conquered neighbors, while 
the accession of Cyrus and the victories of the 
Persians brought a restoration of favor to the 
Jews, and undoubted retribution, through them, 
upon the Philistines. Thus, nearly a century 
after several of the prophecies were uttered, did 
the judgments denounced against the guilty cities 


for three transgressions of Gaza, and for four, I|begin to overtake them. 


will not turn away the punishment thereof; be- 
cause they carried away captive the whole cap- 
tivity, to deliver them up to Edom. But I will 
send a fire on the wall of Gaza which shall devour 
the palaces thereof. And I will cut off the in- 
habitant from Ashdod, and him that holdeth the 
sceptre from Ashkelon, and I will turn my hand 
against Ekron, and the remnant of the Philistines 
shall perish, saith the Lord God.” These words 
were uttered probably many years before those of 
Isaiah’s prophecy. 

Obediah prophesies that the people “of the 
plain” shall ‘ possess the Philistines.” Zephaniah 


But it was only the beginning. Philistia may 
well have enjoyed a moderate prosperity under the 
Persians, but it shared largely in the fate of 
neighboring kingdoms in the centuries which fol- 
lowed. Alexander captured Gaza after a two 
months’ siege. Its vicinity was subsequently the 
battle-ground between Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Ptolemy. Antiochus the Great invaded Philistia 
and took Gaza, 198 8B. c. The other cities ex- 
perienced, perhaps, along with Gaza, a varied 
fortune. They were the prize for the ambition of 
rival powers. But it is evident that-down to the 
Christian era they maintained a considerable de- 


declares (ii. 7) that ‘ the sea coast shall be dwell-|gree of splendor and importance. 


ings and cottages for shepherds and folds for 
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For “The Friend.” 
Dr. James Henderson. 
(Continued from page 402.) 

Though living a quiet, and in some respects a 
routine life, it was never monotonous; and there 
was always something fresh and interesting in the 
hospital, which was his chief delight. He knew 
exactly how to manage the Chinese, and made 
himself acquainted with all the indoor patients, 
spending much time with them, listening to their 
histories, and through the assistant-surgeon, or 
hospital chaplain, giving them good advice. Many 
of them were heard of in after days by letter or 
message, and if visiting Shanghai would come to 
‘¢chin-chin” him, and in passing through the 
streets with him, one and another could be heard 
saying, ‘‘ There is the Doctor.” His friends will 
recall many an amusing story connected with the 
work of the hospital, yet, notwithstanding the 
trouble he occasionally had with his Chinese pa- 
tients, he liked them, and they all knew that he 
was their friend. He rarely passed the hospital 
without turning in to see how matters were going 
on, apart from the stated times that he devoted to 
his duties there; and during the whole period of 
his residence in Shanghai he was never absent 
from it for one whole day, except when compelled 
by illness to keep his room, and to go to Hankow 
for ten days for change of air in 1864, 

Owing to the disordered state of the country, 
and the misery in the villages, caused by rebel 
and imperialist soldiers, great numbers of country 
people flocked to Shanghai, and the city was 
crowded with refugees. In December 1862, and 
January 18638, there was fearful distress among 
these poor creatures, many of whom could find no 
habitations, though the English settlement was 
much encroached on by houses built to meet the 
demand, and the most wretched dwellings com- 
manded a heavy rent. Bamboo and mat sheds 
were erected, and subscriptions were raised to 
purchase food for the starving multitudes, but all 
could not be reached, and one scene, among 
many, shows the distress that constantly met the 
Doctor’s eye. 

A letter written at this time says :—‘ Just as 
we were going to chapel, Mr. Sillar came running 
up to the Doctor, and asked him to go with him 
to see some refugees, about two miles off, who 
were in a deplorable condition. He started im- 
mediately, and on reaching the miserable shed, 
divided into two compartments, found nearly a 
hundred poor creatures huddled together; five 
were dead, many dying, others very ill, all stary- 
ing. As the Doctor drew near they screamed for 
food, or moaned out their ailments. The place 
was in such a state, that Mr. S., unaccustomed to 
such sights, could not enter. Some of the poor 
things had been dead seven or eight days, and 
were rotting in the filthy straw that had not been 
changed for weeks. There they lay with limbs 
stretched out or twisted, just as death’s agonies 
had left them, and so terrible was the apathy 
among the living that no one had thought of re- 
moving them ; one little child had crept between 
two dead bodies to get the shelter of a mat that 
covered them. Coolies were called from the street, 
but they would not touch the corpses, till the 
Doctor with bis own hands brought one outside, 
when they took courage and helped him with the 
rest. After removing these, a huge bowl of rice 
was obtained, and the poor things clustered round, 
and fought for it like savage wolves. A few days 
after, the Doctor went with Mr. S. to see them 
again. The place had been thoroughly cleaned, 
food provided, and a Chinese christian was taking 
care of them. They were supplied with Testa- 
ments, und many were reading as they entered, 
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At least thirty lives have been saved. A great 
many children are brought to the hospital now, 
found in the streets in a dying state. One little 
fellow was carried in a few days ago, who would 
not have lived through the night had he been left 
under the door-way where he was lying. A girl 
about twelve years old was sent in lately who has 
had both her feet chopped off by some soldiers; 
poor little creature, she smiles quite cheerfully 
when I go in, and seems so fond of the Doctor, 
he is at a loss what to do with her, and also with 
another child about the same age ; for the hospital 
is not a fit school for them. Whenever the Doctor 
has to go out in the night, or very early in the 
morning, he is sure to see one or two dead bodies 
lying in the roads. Coffins made in the rudest, 
slightest manner, are laid under the city walls, 
and on any waste piece of ground, without attempt 
at covering. 

During this spring Dr. Henderson employed 
his spare moments in writing a pamphlet, entitled 
‘Shanghai Hygiene; or, Hints for the Preserva- 
tion of Health in Shanghai.” It found great ac- 
ceptance in the community, and was very favour- 
ably reviewed in the Medical Times and Gazette. 

During the summer cholera was very severe in 
Shanghai, and Dr. Henderson’s work in the hos- 
pital was greatly increased, for, in addition to the 
large numbers who crowded in during the day, he 
was constantly called up in the night to attend 
those whose cases admitted of no delay. He thus 
refers to the visitation in the annual report for 
1863 :— 


1 
; 
i 
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was taken suddenly ill, and after suffering fo 
thirty-six hours the Saviour took him to Himself 
Very characteristic was the way in which Dr 
Henderson told his wife of the extreme danger 9 
the attack; he called her from the nursery, ans 
sitting down beside her, said, very gently, “ Love 
would it not be an honor for us to have a litth 
son in heaven?’”? There was but one answer ts 
be given to such a question, asked in a tone 
tender love and high courage, and though tear 
came fast, and the pain of parting was severe, thi 
sacred sympathy of sorrow brought its own bles 
ing with it both from heaven and earth. Fef 
persons guessed how very closely this new loys 
had twined round the father’s heart, but month 
afterwards the handkerchief that he had used 
when moistening the lips of bis dying child, wa 
found carefully wrapped up and laid aside, an¢ 
the sweet memory dwelt constantly with him 
though he rarely alluded to it except to his wif 
(To be continued.) 


From “The American Naturalist.” 
Mushrooms. 

To say that fungi may be found everywher 
would not perhaps be literally true; but to sa 
where they are not found under any sonnet 
would be puzzling,—every rotten stump or twi 
every decaying leaf or fruit, has its sae 
species,—some large enough to attract immedia 
attention, others so small as to be invisible to th 
unaided eye. - 

Of these latter may be mentioned, as confirm 


“Cholera became common, and assumed a tory of this statement, the parasitic fungus, whic 
rather unmanageable type about the middle of|destroys by a slow consumptive disease the life o 


June; the great heat commenced on the 24th of 
June, and lasted without intermission, until the 
15th of July; and during those three weeks the 
mortality among the Chinese was very great, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve hundred 
daily, and on the 14th July the mortality reached 
1500 in twenty-four hours. 


the common House-fly (Sporendonema musca): 
and the Botrytis bassiana, which infests the silk 
worm ; the mother of beer and vinegar is the my 
celium of other species; and similar mycoderm: 
riot in the inkstand, and even in pharmaceutica 
preparations; the decaying hoofs and horns oj 
animals, and the feathers of birds produce theii 


“Statistics show that the above number of|particular kinds; the lungs of water-fowl ar 


coffins were given out daily from the various coffin- 
shops in and around the city during that period. 
In former reports I have described the most com- 
mon and striking symptoms of cholera, as it ap- 
pearsin Shanghai. Last summer, however, there 
were peculiarities connected with this disease 
which ought not to be passed over in silence, more 
especially the symptoms and progress of what is 
properly termed cholera asphyxia, which was more 
manifest than I have ever yet seen. One peculi- 
arity of cholera last summer was, that patients 
walked into the hospital complaining merely of 
slight indisposition, although their pulse was 
gone, their countenance sunken and pinched, and 
if they were not taken notice of they threw them- 
selves down on one of the forms, and died in three 
or four hours. 

“On three or four occasions I noticed this. 
Men came in at eleven or twelve o’clock, and sat 
down with the other outdoor patients, and when 
their turn came to be sent into the surgery, be- 
tween one and two o’clock, they were found dead, 
or in articulo mortis ; so that in these cases cholera 
literally commenced by killing the patient. Dur- 
ing the epidemic, beds were made up in the hos- 
pital” hall, and as soon as decided symptoms of 
recovery appeared, patients were sent away to 
make room for others.” 

On the 14th of July Dr. Henderson’s eldest 
child, a son, was born, and very joyfully he wrote 
to her whom he now loved to call his ‘ beloved 
mother,” telling her of the new gladness that had 
come to the home already so full of blessing; but 
the earthly enjoyment of that pecious life was very 
short, for at the end of three weeks the little child 


attacked by others; the skin of fishes, and the 
eggs of toads and frogs are destroyed by parasitic 
fungi. No substance escapes their visits, and 
even iron hardly cooled has been found invested 
in a few hours with fungoid threads. The minute 
organisms, which serve for seeds and known ag 
spores, float in the air and lodge in the water, 
waiting opportunity to germinate and grow. Ever 
the cavities of nuts, and the tough kernels of ap. 
ples develop certain species; and the roots and 
solid timber alike are rent asunder by the presences 
of particular kinds. The mildews which covet 
our gooseberries and hops, and the foliage of th¢ 
vine, or the husk of the ripening grain, are forms 
of the smaller fungi, and all powerful in thei 
littleness. 

Nor are these plants less worthy of notice or 
account of the rapidity of their growth. The grea’ 
puff-ball springs up in a marvellous manner to thé 
size of a pumpkin during the night, and Dr. Lind. 
ley has computed that the cells of which its struc. 
ture is composed have multiplied at the extraor. 
dinary rate of sixty millions in a minute. Dr. 
Greville mentions an instance of one of the largest 
of British fungi (Polyporus squamosus) attaining 
a circumference of seven feet five inches, and 
weighing thirty-four pounds after having been cul 
four days. It was only four weeks attaining tc 
these dimensions, thus acquiring an increase of 
growth equal to nineteen ounces per day.” This 
rapidity of growth is only equalled by the amaz. 
ing power which vegetables, so fragile and tender 
in their tissues, possess; instances being cited 
where pavements have been lifted by the growing 
of fungi beneath; but somewhat of the same 


enomena may be yearly seen in the woods, 
nere clusters of brittle fungi, by perpendicular 
essure, lift masses of earth and leaves upwards 
they issue into the air and light; and in the 
rly spring the same phenomena may be seen 
here the flowers of the Christmas-rose penetrate 
e frozen ground. 
It is a curious fact in connection with the 
jowth of these singular plants (the fungi), that 
aile Phanerogams absorb carbonic acid from the 
mosphere and respire oxygen, in this instance 
e order is reversed, and carbonic acid gas is 
ven off. Fungi appear to flourish best in the 
sence of light, in dark cellars, under flag-stones, 
hollow trees and in like places, where no other 
m of plant could exist ; while some are entirely 
bterranean. The forms, too, which these singu- 
plants assume are extremely diversified; in 
me the form is that of a cup, in others of a 
blet, a saucer, an ear, a bird’s nest, a horn, a 
inch of coral, a button, a rosette, a lump of jelly, 
| a piece of velvet. In color they are almost as 
wwiable as in shape, the rarest color being green. 
Ve have all shades of red, from light purple to 
bepest crimson ; all tints of yellow from sulphur- 
s to orange; all kinds of browns from palest 
shre to deepest umber; and every graduation be- 
veen pale gray and sooty black; blue and violet 
mts do not abound, but these, as well as a beauti- 
1 amethyst, occasionally occur. White and 
eamy traits are very common. Odors are mani- 
sstly agreeable or disagreeable to a considerable 
tent, according to the taste of the inhaler, but 
must be confessed that some of the fungi exhale 
a odor so intolerably fetid, that no set of olfac- 
ry nerves could be found to endure it longer 
nan was absolutely necessary ; the truly elegant 
ut rare Clathrus being an instance to the point. 
‘ortunately this unpleasant feature is not common 
n the fungi, some smelling like new-made hay, 
ke violets, like anise, or walnuts, or new meal, 
r tarragon,—and a variety of flavors which the 
ungi possess is calculated to please. 
_It has been asserted by some botanists that 
limate greatly modifies the properties of these 
lants, and renders them harmless, where found 
ut of their native habitats. A magnificent spe- 
ies, known as the Amanita muscarius, or Ely 
\garic, a native of Hurope, and found in our 
voods, is one of twelve species occurring in Eng- 
and, of which many beside this one, are decidedly 
oisonous and used in the preparation of fly-paper. 
toques, in his work on the esculent fungi, dis- 
inctly says, “That this plant has not its poison- 
us qualities modified by any climate, the Czar 
\lexis lost his life by eating of it, and yet it has 
een affirmed that in Kamtschatka 7 is used as a 
requent article of food, and is cooked and eaten 
o Russia. In Siberia, it supplies the inhabitants 
rith means of intoxication similar to that pro- 
uced by the haschisch and majoon in the East.” 
Under the vague and general name of mush- 
ooms, several species of fungi are consumed as 
rticles of food. It may be true that in some 
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on oaks in the shape of. Fistulina hepatica ; 
Agaricus fusipes to pickle in clusters under them; 
puff-balls, which some of our friends have not in- 
aptly compared to sweetbread for the rich delicacy 
of their unassisted flavor. Hydna, as good as 
oysters, which they somewhat resemble in taste ; 
Agaricus deliciosus, reminding us of tender lamb 
kidney; the beautiful Yellow Chanterille, the 
Kalon kai agathon of diet, growing by the bushel; 
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lightning had abstracted the greater part of the 
nails. Two members of the Academy, after lis- 
tening to Becquerel’sstatement, said that this phe- 
nomenon was by no means new. General Morin 
stated that at Charenton cannon balls piled in 
pyramidical heaps had been suddenly projected in 
every direction under the influence of the electric 
fluid during the same thunder storm. Marshal 
Vaillant related that a few years ago, in the Bois 


the sweet nutty Boletus in vain calling itself|de Vincennes, a soldier was knocked down by the 


edulis (edible), where there was none to believe ; 
the dainty Orcilla (Agaricus heterophyllus), which 
tastes like the craw-fish when grilled ; the red and 
green species of Agaricus, to cook in any way, 
and equally good in all.” 

Allusion has already been made to the Boleti 
as articles of food, of which both England and 
this country possess many species. In selecting 
them for trial in cookery, we are informed that 
‘it will be advisable to caution all who are inex- 
perienced in collecting Boleti, that several are 
unwholesome, some decidedly poisonous. If upon 
cutting or bruising any specimen it should be 
found to change color, it should be rejected. 
Some species become blue almost immediately 
upon wounding ; those with reddish stems, or with 
the under surfaces red or crimson, should also be 
rejected.” 

Any one familiar with our woods in the autumn 
must recall the numerous sorts of the coral fungi, 
so delicate and branched in variety and shapes, as 
to remind him of the corals of the ocean. They 
bear the generic name of Clavarice, from Clavus, 
a club, the single branches being blunt or club- 
shaped at the apices. If such on being gathered 
and carried home are laid upon a piece of slate or 
black paper, a multitude of small white particles, 
or perhaps of a bluish-gray color, will fall from 
them, and become visible after a few hours. These 
are the spores. ‘ All the white-spored Clavarias 
are wholesome; but some are so tough and leathery, 
and others are so small, that the number at all 
available for culinary purposes is limited. They 
should, after being collected,,be washed in luke- 
warm water and perfectly dried, then tied together 
in little bundles like asparagus, and cooked with 
butter, parsley, onion, pepper, and salt; when 
cooked, they may be improved by the addition of 
a little cream and the yolk of an egg.” 


Electricity.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Star relates the following incident: 

At the last meeting of the Academy of Science 
the learned members of that body were much sur- 
prised at seeing a deal box containing an old boot 
placed on the table. It proved by no means to 
be an historical article of dress, but simply the 
boot of a poor workman : and yet it was brought 
into this erudite assembly under no less high aus- 
pices than those of Becquerel, whose special study 
is electricity. The story of this wonderful boot is 
thus related : On Sunday, the 22d ult., a violent 
thunder storm burst over Paris, A workman was 
crossing the road leading from Bercy to Jardin 


ocalities, only one or two species are dignified|des Plantes, when he suddenly felt an oppression 


rith the appellation of mushroom, while all the 
est which resemble it in form are condemned as 
oadstools: ye we believe there is in prospect an 
ge when more of those which are really worthy 
rill be admitted to the tables of rich and poor 
rithout that accompaniment of suspicion and 
read which attaches to a dish of mushrooms. 
Ve accord perfect justice to Agaricus compestris, 
he mushroom of cultivation, whilst more delicious 
‘inds, and equally harmless, are allowed to flour- 
sh and decay year by year without molestation. 
Dr. Badham, whose work we have already men- 
ioned, gives us instances of “ beefsteaks growing 


on his chest, and was in a few seconds thrown on 
his face by an irresistible but invisible force. He 
lost the use of his senses, and in this condition 
waa picked up and carried home. On examina- 
tion of his body there was no external mark of 
violence, and there was not a single scratch visible. 
During the two days which succeeded his fall 
he was unable to control a violent trembling. 
At the expiration of that period he however re- 
vived, and it was thought that no trace remained 
of this strange accident. This was a mistake, 
however, for his boots remained. ‘The said boots 
were heavy hobnailed workman’s boots, and the 


same fluid, his shoes dragged off his feet, all the 
nails of the said shoes having been extracted, as 


in the case of Becquerel’s workman. 
———~+ »—_ 
For ‘The Friend.” 


A state of lukewarmness and indifference is no 
doubt a very dangerous one, and it is to be feared 
that this is much the condition of many in the 
militant church at the present day. May we be 
aroused from our beds of slumber, as it were, to 
a true sense of our condition whilst the day of 
merciful visitation is extended. “I beseech you, 
therefore brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God which is your reasonable service.” 
No doubt but as a living concern prevails in the 
mind, when about to assemble with our friends 
for the solemn purpose of divine worship, to be 
thus presented before the Lord, there will be an 
earnest petition raised to be preserved from a state 
of lukewarmness and indifference, and from being 
overcome with drowsiness or sleeping in our re- 
ligious meetings. It is evident that this weakness 
has overtaken many in most parts of the heritage; 
on account of which a great concern rests on my 
mind. I know we are poor, weak creatures, and 
not able of ourselves to do any good thing, or by 
our own strength to overcome one temptation, but 
help is laid upon One that is mighty to save to 
the uttermost all them that put their trust in Him, 
and I do fully believe as there is an earnest con- 
cern to look unto Him in living faith, He will not 
fail in his own time to arise for the help of these, 
and will finally give them the victory if they con- 
tinue to strive. “There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as is common to man, but 
God will, with the temptation, also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bearit.” There- 
fore it is with me to encourage all who may 
be tried in this way, to look unto the Lord for 
help and strength, and rest not satisfied short of 
experiencing an overcoming of this great weak- 
ness. Let us all keep a single eye unto the great 
recompense of the reward which is set before us, 
if we are but faithful unto the end, and flee for 
our lives from this dangerous snare of the enemy 
of our souls. It was whilst men slept that the 
enemy sowed his tares, and whilst he can keep us 
lulled in a state of ease and indifference, he is on 
the alert and we are easily taken captive at his 
will. Therefore let all be concerned to watch and 
pray continually to be preserved from his strata- 
gems. 

Ohio, Highth month, 1868. 
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About Glass 


The formation of window glass is effected by 
blowing the melted matter, or metal, as it is called, 
into to hollow spheres, which are afterwards made 
to expand into circular sheets. The workman is 
provided with a long iron tube, one end of which 
he thrusts into the melted glass, turning it around 
until a certain quantity sufficient for the purpose, 
is gathered or adheres tothe extremity. The tube 
is then withdrawn from the furnace, the lump of 
glass which adheres is rolled upon asmooth iron 
table, and the workman blows strongly with his 
mouth through the tube. The glass, in conse- 


quence of its ductility, is gradually inflated like a 
bladder, and is prevented from falling off by a ro- 
tary motion constantly communicated to the tube. 
The inflation is assisted by the heat, which causes 
the air and moisture of the breath to expand with 
great power. Whenever the glass becomes so stiff, 
from cooling, as to render the inflation difficult, it 
is again held over the fire to soften it, and the 
blowing is repeated until the globe is expanded to 
the requisite thinness. It is then received by an- 
other workman upon an iron rod, while the blow- 
ing iron is detached. It is now opened at its ex- 
tremity, and by means of the centrifugal force ac- 
quired from its rapid whirling, it spreads into a 
smooth, uniform sheet of equal thickness through- 
out, excepting a prominence at the centre where 
the iron rod was attached. 

After the glass has received the shape which it 
is to retain, it is transferred to a hot chamber, or 
annealing furnace, in which its temperature is 
gradually reduced, until it becomes cold. This 
process is indispensable to the durability of glass ; 
for, ifit is cooled too suddenly, it becomes extreme- 
ly brittle, and flies to pieces upon the slightest 
touch of any hard substance. This effect is shown 
in the substances called Rupert’s drops, which are 
made by suddenly cooling drops of green glass by 
letting them fall into cold water. These drops 
fly to pieces with an explosion whenever their 
smaller extremity is broken off. The Bologna 
phials, and some other vessels of unannealed glass, 
break into a thousand pieces if a flint, or other hard 
and angular substance is dropped into them. 
This phenomenon seems to depend upon some per- 
manent and strong inequality of pressure; for 
when these drops are heated so red as to be soft, 
and left to cool gradually, the property of bursting 
is lost, and the specific gravity of the drop is in- 
creased. 

Flint glass, so called from its having been origi- 
nally made of pulverized flints, differs from win- 
dow glass in containing a larger quantity of the 
red oxide of lead. The proportions of its materi- 
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iron are used, having their edges coyered with 


watching unto prayer with all perseverance, mi 


sharp sand, or with emery, in different states of|thus be instrumental in upholding the hands 


fineness. Thelast polish is given by brush wheels, 
covered with putty, which isan oxide of tin and 
lead. To prevent the friction from exciting so 
much heat as to endanger the glass, a small stream 
of water continually drops upon the surface of the 
wheel. 

Among the ancient specimens of painted glass, 
some pieces have been found in which the colors 
penetrate through the glass, so that the figure 
appears in any section made parallel to the 
surface. It is supposed that such pieces can only 
have been made in the manner of mosaic, by 
accumulating transverse filaments of glass, of dif- 
ferent colors, and uniting them by heat, the process 
being one of great labor. They are described by 
Winckelmann and Caylus, from some specimens 
brought from Rome.— Scientific American. 


For “The Friend.” 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 
(Continued from page 405.) 

Perhaps there are but few who have been called 
to the work of the ministry, that have not at 
times known the accuser of the brethren, who is 
ever watching to hinder the work of the Lord, 
and if possible utterly to discourage and to des- 
troy, to introduce his subtle reasonings, which if 
listened to, and heeded, tend only to bewilder 
and to blind. Happy those who so know the 
stronghold of safety—the tried foundation which 
ever standeth sure, as to flee thither in every time 
of trouble. The Lord ever remains ‘a refuge 
from the storm, a shadow from the heat, when 
the blast of the terrible one is as a storm against 
the wall.” He continues to be a shield and 
buckler to those, who, though in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in watchings, in fastings, 
and as having nothing, are engaged nevertheless 
to love and to fear Him, and to hope in His 
mercy. These remain His true Jeshurun: these 


als differ; but, in round numbers, it consists of|shall “ overcome py the blood of the Lamb, and 


about three parts of fine sand, two of red lead, and|by the word of their testimony; 


” and richly ex- 


one of pearl-ash, with small quantities of nitre, ar-|perience His promise fulfilled that “when the 
senic, and manganese. It fuses at a lower temper-|enemy shall come in like a flood, the spirit of the 


ature than crown glass, has a beautiful transpar- 
ency, a great refractive power, and a comparative 
softness which enables it to be cut and polished 
with ease. 
glass vessels of every description, especially those 


Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” 
Christopher Healy did not escape this “ slough 
of despond;” but through the help of the ever- 


On this account it is much used for|present, ever effectual Helper, and that of his 


friends, he got safely out of it. His remarks that 


which are intended to be ornamented by cutting. |follow in reference to the exercise of the ministry, 
It is also employed for lenses and other optical|/are worthy the consideration of all who feel them- 


glasses. Flint glass is worked by blowing, mould- 
ing, pressing, and grinding. Articles of complex 
form, such as lamps and wine glasses, are formed 
in pieces, which are afterwards joined by simple 
contact, while the gas is hot. Itappears that the 
red lead used in the manufacture of flint glass 
gives up a part of its oxygen, and passes to the 
state of a protoxide. 

The name of cut glass is given, in commerce, 
to glass which is ground and polished, in figures, 
with smooth surfaces, appearing as if cut by in- 
cisions of a sharp instrument. This operation is 
chiefly confined to flint glass, which, being more 
tough, soft, and brilliant, than the other kinds, is 


selves called, with holy trembling, to a work in 
which their sufficiency must be wholly of God. 
If “the woe” is not felt, nor ‘the word of com- 
mand from the Holy One” given, what can such 
expect, in any offerings they may make, but con- 
fusion; without the experience also of what our 
friend had, that when “the enemy of thy soul 
seeks to discourage thee and to destroy thy faith, 
thou shalt witness the Holy Hand to be under- 
neath to keep thee from sinking.” 

His allusion to worthy elders, among whom 
his lot was now cast, who sympathized with him 
in his great poverty of spirit, and who were alike 
willing and able to go down with him into bap- 


more easily wrought, and produces specimens of|tism and death, must have proved particularly 


greater lustre. 


An establishment for. cutting|helpful to him in comforting his drooping spirit. 


glass contains a great number of small wheels, of|Being able also to speak a word in season to 
stone, metal, and wood which are made to revolve|his weary and ofttimes heavy-laden soul; which 


rapidly, by a steam engine or other power. 


The} fitly spoken’’ word, Solomon in his Proverbs 


cutting of the glass consists entirely in grinding| beautifully compares to “ apples of gold in pictures 


away successive portions by holding them upon/of silver.” 


May the Lord in his never failing 


the surface of these wheels. ‘The first, or rough|mercy continuessuch Aarons and Hurs to His 
cutting, is sometimes given by wheels of stone,|church, who as faithful burden and standard : 
resembling grindstones. Afterward, wheels of|bearers, keeping the word of His patience, and}Companion and Helper. For when I came to hi 


hang down through weakness, and in effectua 
turning the battle to the gate. -— 

“ At our Monthly Meeting in the Third mon} 
I found it laid upon me to put Friends in mi 
of the awfulness and solemnity of worshipping t 
great God; and that no offering, except of FE 
own preparing, will be accepted by Him. 
the Lord knows in whose hearts it is~to ser 
Him. I had likewise a word of comfort to t 
mourners in Zion. After the meeting of busin 
came on, the enemy of my poor soul, who is 
ways ready to destroy, made me believe that I hi 
disturbed the silence of the meeting for worshi 
and thereby offended the Lord, and burthen: 
my friends. The which brought my soul in 
mourning, and I sat as with sackcloth on 1 
loins, and my head in the dust. And alme 
despairing I put up my prayers, cries, and tea 
to my God, to whom I could appeal in sinceri 
of heart. But O, my spirit was bowed to an e 
tent I never remember to have witnessed, bi 
blessed be the Holy Helper, when I was ju 
ready to sink, He put forth His Holy Hand fe 
my help. After meeting, such were my feeling 
I thought it best to desire the ministers and e 
ers to stop, that I might have an opportuni 
with them: that so they might correct or advig 
me. And when we met, the Lord met with w 
and gave me strength to inform them how it ha 
fared with me through the meeting for busines 
When, instead of correction from my brethren, 
had their unity and near sympathy with me in m 
deep baptism: which fully healed up all th 
wounds that my poor soul had experienced thi 
day. O may all that are concerned to appear i 
the ministry, be careful to know the word ¢ 
command from the Holy One, and not let a goo 
desire for the people be sufficient to raise ther 
up in the ministry. But remember, O exercise 
brother or sister, who art called to the work ¢ 
the ministry, that in order that thy offerings b 
acceptable to God, or beneficial to the people 
thou must feel with the Apostle the necessity « 
the woe. Yea, woe be unto thee if thou preac 
not the gospel. Then if the enemy of thy sor 
seeks to discourage thee, and to destroy thy faitl 
and thou be thereby brought to fasting, thou sha! 
witness the Holy Hand to be underneath th 
head to keep thee from sinking; and when th 
time of fasting is over, thou shalt witness th 
company of holy angels to administer to th 
hungry soul, and thine heart shall rejoice wit 
songs of praise to thy Heavenly Father throug 
Jesus Christ. Which, blessed be the Lord, wa 
my happy experience on my way home after thi 
Monthly Meeting. 

“‘The neighbor before alluded to, whom I wa 
constrained to go and see on account of havin 
the soothsayer, as he professed to be, in his house 
in a short time being convinced of our principles 
requested, and became a member of our Month) 
Meeting. 

“Tn this year, 1809, it came livingly in m 
mind to go and see an hireling priest. Bu 
weighing the concern, not being willing to go to 
fast, and desiring the Lord to direct me aright i 
what I believed was from Him, after a time ¢ 
waiting and proving the fleece both wet and dry 
I felt renewed and strengthened from the grea 
Minister of ministers. And one morning beliey 
ing the time had come to make the priest thi 
visit, I went, beseeching the Lord to go with me 
well knowing that without His help, I was unabl 
to perform it according to His will. And blesse 
be His Holy Name, He was pleased to be m 
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yuse the Lord renewed my strength, and opened |20,534 were neither at school nor employed: 


way to have an opportunity with him. Feel- 
my mind clothed with the love of our Heay- 
ly Father, I, in a solemn manner, said to him, 
ave come in the spirit of restoring love to tell 
ee that the Lord God of heaven and earth is 
t well pleased with thy preaching for hire. And 
‘thou continues so to do, the things that belong 
| thy peace will be hid from thine eyes. But if 
.ou wilt refrain, and live under the power of the 
oss of Jesus Christ, thou shalt become acquainted 
wardly and experimentally with Him whom to 
ow is life eternal. He was tender and loving, 
d invited me to stay. But feeling myself clear, 
acknowledged his kindness, gave him my hand 
id bidhim farewell. He said he wished me well. 
told him I wished him well. And so in love 
parted ; and I went on my way with an humble 
art; rendering the praise to my Heavenly Fa- 
uer, who is a present help in the needful time. 
“The latter part of Eleventh month, 1809, I 
moved with my family within the compass of 
-oeyman’s Preparative meeting, where I opened 
school. Soon after my removal I was brought 
ito great poverty of spirit, but I found many 
ympathizing friends there. Among them dear 
tethren and sisters who were willing to go down 
ato Jordan with ministers. Such elders are 
ndeed worthy of double honor; and some of those 
rorthy Friends were made instrumental in com- 
orting my drooping spirit, by speaking a word in 
‘ue season to my weary mind; which about this 
ime was plunged into deep baptisms. This lan- 
vuage of encouragement from my friends proved 
s words fitly spoken, which were to my soul as 
ipples of gold in pictures of silver; being sancti- 
ied by the Lord. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
For “The Friend.” 


The Public Schools of Philadelphia. 


The late annual Report (the 49th) of the Con- 
rollers of Public Schools of the city and county 
f Philadelphia, contains several items of interest 
onnected with the general subject of education, 
rom which the following statements are con- 
lensed : 

During the year 1818, which was the first after 
he establishment of the present system of public 
ostruction, the number of children attending 
hese schools was 3032. During the year 1867 
here were 80313, of whom 40,733 were boys, and 
39,677 girls: which is rather more than one half 
f all the children between the ages of 6 and 18 
years within the city limits. 

The actual number of children between these 
ies, residing in Philadelphia, has been ascer- 
tained during the past year, by means of inquiries 
nade by direction of the mayor through officers 
yf the police department; as also the kind of 
schools to which they were sent. From this ex- 
:mination it appears that there were in all 142,517 
shildren between 6 and 18 years of age, viz: 
[0,674 boys and 71,843 girls—of whom, at the 
ime when the inquiry was made, 76,419 were in 
attendance at the public schools; 12,799 at “ pri- 
yate”’ schools; 11,863 at “ parochial and denomi- 
national’’ schools; and 41,436 were not attending 
any school. 

As it is probable that a considerable number of 
shildren escaped registration in this way, an addi- 
tion of five per cent. may be made to the number 
reported, which would give a total of about 150,- 
900 children now living in Philadelphia, which 
is estimated to be equivalent to a whole popula- 
tion of about 800,000. 


three-fourths of the latter being between 6 and 15 
years of age. 

In regard to this subject, the Report states : 
“Tt is difficult to realize the fact, that, in a city 
so largely blessed with public, private, and paro- 
chial advantages of education, fifteen thousand of 
her children, between the ages of six and fifteen, 
do not avail themselves of the facilities of improve- 
ment within their reach, and free of cost; and 
still more difficult is it to be believed, that the 
parents of nearly eleven thousand children between 
the ages of six and twelve, can be so unmindful 
of the mental and moral training of their children, 
as to leave them entirely unemployed. What the 
results of such culpable indifference may be, it is 
not difficult to foretell ; but they may be illustrated, 
in too many instances, within the walls of our 
almshouses, in the prisons, and in the purlieus of 
our city. It is indeed time to consider whether 
compulsory education may not become an absolute 
necessity.” 

The average number of pupils attending the 
schools during the year was 52 to each teacher, 
and the cost per pupil, including tuition, books, 
stationery, rent and incidentals, $15.66. This 
low cost per pupil is mainly due to the small ex- 
pense at which the schools of the lower grades are 
conducted, in which the great majority of the 
children receive instruction. In the High School 
for boys and the Normal School for girls, the cost 
per pupil is $73.20 and $95.05 respectively. 

The average amount of salary paid to teachers 
is $480 per annum ; ranging from $360 to $1650. 
Most of the teachers are women. Of the total 
number employed, 1367, there are but 81 men, 
who chiefly occupy the position of principals. 

A comparison of the average salary given to 
each teacher in the public schools of twenty-six 
of the principal cities of the United States is ap- 
pended to the Report, from which it appears that 
Philadelphia does not remunerate her teachers as 
liberally as is generally the case elsewhere. In 
San Francisco, which however must be regarded 
as an exceptional case, the average amount paid 
per teacher was $915.84. But in Boston, which 
stands next on the list, where the cost of living is 
probably nearly the same as in Philadelphia, it 
was $793.55; in St. Louis it was $759.41; in 


Cincinnati $732.39; in New York $696.33, and 
in Pittsburg $611.35. Philadelphia stands the 
eighteenth on the list, with an average of $480, 
while in each of the cities mentioned, the average 
number of scholars taught per teacher, is con- 
siderably less than in the schools of Philadelphia, 
thus showing that her teachers do more work with 
less pay than is customary in other large cities. 
When computed on the basis of actual attendance 
the Controllers remark that they receive “ but 
about one-half (40 to 60 per cent.) of what is paid 
in other cities.” Dubuque and Milwaukie appear 
to be the only other cities compared which fall 
below Philadelphia in this respect. 

In many of these districts, particularly in those 
of New England, a plan has been adopted by 
which the compensation of the teacher is, in some 
degree, proportional to his or her actual experi- 
ence in the school-room : a plan which appears to 
afford the double advantage of retaining experi- 
enced persons in situations for which they may be 
qualified, and of inciting younger teachers to per- 
severance in their calling, with the hope of in- 
creased remuneration in the future. This feature 
does not yet appear to have been adopted in Phila- 
delphia, though it seems to possess recommenda- 
tions which should entitle it to a careful considera- 


Of the 41,436 children not attending any school, | tion. 


20,902 were engaged in regular employment, and 


The large number of children taught by each 


teacher—52 on an average—as above stated, is a 
defect in the present arrangements which has 
claimed the notice of the Controllers, but which 
it is stated, owing to the anxiety of the teachers to 
satisfy the demands of parents for the admission. 
of children, and insufficient accommodations, can 
not at once be removed. The committee on the 
‘Revision of Studies,” &c., report that ‘ more 
than four thousand children are now waiting for 
admission,’ but cannot now be received “ owing 
to the limited size of buildings and the want of 
new structures.”’ 

During the past year, in conformity with an act 
of the Legislature, the mode of appointing the 
Controllers in this district has been changed, and 
the present members of the Board have been 
chosen by the judiciary instead of by the school- 
directors as formerly. In the alterations which 
have followed the re-organization of the Board, a 
desire has been shown to promote the efficiency 
of this important branch of the public interests, 
and a general remodelling of the course of instruc- 
tion, and of the regulations governing the schools, 
has been effected. 

In the Report of the Committee on the Revision 
of Studies, to whom this subject was entrusted, 
adopted by the Controllers, many valuable sugges- 
tions to those engaged in the business of teaching 
are given, together with a carefully prepared 
schedule of studies intended to serve as a graded 
course of instruction from the elementary to the 
grammar, and continuously to the High and Nor- 
mal Schools, and comments on several subjects 
intimately connected with the work of the school- 
room. The following remarks occur on the im- 
portant question of adopting one school session per 
day, of 54 hours, instead of two comprising the 
same space of time. They state, “‘ They learned 
that in some sections one session would be very 
acceptable to the parents, while in other sections 
it would meet with very decided opposition from 
that quarter; the parents in the latter case alleg- 
ing that they preferred their children should re- 
main under the care of the teachers rather than 
under their own.” 

“In the rural sections, more than one session 
seems objectionable, because of the distance from 
which many of the scholars have to come, practi- 
cally compelling them to remain in school from 
9 o’clock until 44 o’clock. ‘The question the 
committee found was full of difficulty and diver- 
sity of opinion.” 

It was however concluded to recommend that 
two sessions shall be held, of 3 hours length in 
the morning and 24 hours in the afternoon, ex- 
cepting during the period from the Ist of Sixth 
month to the beginning of the summer vacation, 
when one session of 34 hours, with an intermis- 
sion of 30 minutes is allowed. The afternoon 
session under this arrangement is to be “entirely 
devoted to the explanation and preparation of the 
lessons for the succeeding day’’—under the super- 
vision of the teacher. 

There are altogether under the care of the Con- 
trollers, through the directors of the public schools 
in their respective wards, 382 schools, which have 
been maintained during the year at a cost of 
$1,501,619.56. The Girls’ Normal School for 
the instruction of teachers, under the immediate 
charge of the Board of Control, continues to be 
distinguished both at home and at a distance, for 
its success and popularity, and its accommoda- 
tions have become quite inadequate for the num- 
ber of applicants for admission, and dispropor- 
tionately small for the present demand for well 
qualified professional teachers. It is the design 
and intention of the Controllers to enlarge the 
capacity of this department as soon as the funds 
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at their command will allow it, and also to estab- 
lish a Training or Model School in connection 
with their present arrangements for the education 
of teachers. 


Letters of Valued Friends, 
(Continued from page 341.) 

Highth mo. 28th, 1863.—“ Dear , think- 
ing about thee in the wakeful hours of the night, 
the language of Peter occurred to me, as encou- 
raging, in such cases as thine: ‘ Let them that 
suffer according to the will of God, commit the 
keeping of their souls to Him in well-doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator.’ When we are not the 
cause of our suffering, but are brought into trou- 
ble for the cause of Truth—for what we believe 
to be a righteous testimony, and are made willing 
to suffer, if need be, rather than violate our con- 
scientious convictions, we may be said to suffer 
‘ for righteousness sake,’ and a blessing will attend 
it. We know not to what extent any may have 
to suffer for the truly christian testimony against 
war, but I do really regard it as a mark of distin- 
guished favor, where any are brought to such a 
pass, and can feel themselves enabled to commit 
themselves into the Lord’s keeping, confiding in 
His wisdom to direct and in his power to protect. 

‘What an example to the point was the case of 
the Carolina Friends! We can hardly suppose a 
more trying and perilous condition than theirs, at 
first, appeared to be; and yet, committing them- 
selves to the Lord’s keeping ‘in well doing,’ 
keeping faithful to their trust, how were they 
brought through without loss of life or limb, and 
delivered into the hands of kind and sympathiz- 
ing Friends. From this, dear , let us all 
take courage. I cannot doubt but the present 


trials are intended for our good; some may be|° 


driven off and scattered, but I trust others will be 
gathered into the sheepfold, trusting in the good 
Shepherd’s care. When children are living at 
home under the care of pious parents, they may 
be compared to a nursery of young trees, prepar- 
ing to be transplanted into other stations, where 
they will have to stand alone, or depend chiefly 
upon their own stability. It will be a great com- 
fort and stay to thy parents if they should see that 
thou art resting upon that which, only, is ‘ a pre- 
sent help in every time of need,’ and not looking 
too much for any human aid. 

‘¢T find, in looking for the passage first quoted 
from Peter, that there are other very encouraging 
expressions in the same chapter, begiuning at the 
12th verse of the 4th chap. 1 Peter. I would 
commend it to thy perusal.”’ 

12th mo. 1864.—“ The decease of your aunt 
will be a solemn event in the family of the deceas- 
ed, and we may all desire it may be turned to their 
profit, and have the effect designed. We mostly 
find trouble makes us either better or worse, ac- 
cording as we are exercised by it—according as 
our minds are turned to the Lord, desiring that 
our afflictions may be sanctified to us, and the end 
designed realized. That we should often 
feel poor and stripped, and sometimes oppressed, 
are events common to all, even the best—and it 
is no doubt by a faithful and patient endurance 
of such dispensations, that we can adopt the lan- 
guage of George Fox, ‘ Weare nothing, Christ is 
all” Oh, that we may all become more and more 
familiar with this experience, ‘ We are nothing, 
Christ is all.’ This will teach us to be patient in 
tribulation, hoping to the end for the grace that 
shall be revealed at His coming.” 

12th mo. 18th.—“ My dear friend, how was it 
with you at ——. Was the Master pleased to be 
with you there, and give you more comfort in your 
service, than you had any right to expect? 


told me you had a large meeting. Perhaps the 
blessed Shepherd, because of the sheep which are 
not of our fold, may have caused the opening spi- 
ritually of green pastures for their refreshment 
and sustenance. I think, however, you may have 
been baptized into a sense ef weakness; but also 
experienced in your late labor, the Lord to bea 
sure helper in the time of need, a safe refuge in 
trouble, a guide and guard through all perplexi- 
ties and dangers. I have felt a great 
deal about , and ‘don’t know if well enough, 
whether I shall not try to get to the monthly 
meeting there. Why does the want of faithfal- 
ness in some of the clever people there, continue 
to keep the monthly meeting in such a weak con- 
dition? Why do they not come out honestly and 
boldly, in the simplicity of the Truth, and perform 
their several allotted portions of duty? Well, it 
will be a pity, if at , a place where there has 
been many favored meetings held, and many hon- 
est-hearted Quakers have lived, the Truth should 
be suffered to fall for want of a little more dedica- 
tion of heart, a little more willingness to bear the 
cross, and openly to acknowledge and to follow the 
crucified Saviour.” 
(To be continued.) 
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‘“‘ George Fox, the Friends and early Baptists, 


by William Tallack ; author of ‘ Malta under the 
Phenicians, Knights and English;’ ‘ Friendly 
Sketches in America,’ &c., London, S. W. Par- 
tridge & Co., 9 Paternoster Row, 1868.” 
A work with the above title has been received by 
us from J. B. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia. 
It is an handsome duodecimo of 195 pages, neatly 
got up, with clear type and good paper. Though 
the style is occasionally flippant, and there are 
allusions to and sometimes strictures on recent 
events and living men, which seem out of place 
in such a work, yet the intrinsic interest of the 
subjects treated, and the ease with which the 
narrative appears to flow from the pen of the 
writer, make it quite a readable book. 

In the preface the author claims for his work, 
that it is believed to be “the first which has 


definitely and minutely traced the doctrines and |. 


constitution of Quakerism mainly to the early 
Baptists.” After following him carefully through- 
out the whole of his exposition, and giving full 
weight to his inferences, we are unable to discern 
that his labor has, in any wise, accomplished the 
object he has had in view. He has shown— 
what every one acquainted with church history, 
must, we suppose, have known before the an- 
nouncement of his discovery—an indentity or 
similarity of doctrine, and in several of the prac- 
tices of different religious denominations, espe- 
cially while in their infancy and before corrup- 
tions had crept in among them. Al referring to 
the same sacred treasury of divine truths, and 
having access to the same ecclesiastical records, 
it would be marvellous, notwithstanding the 
varying interpretations of some portions of Scrip- 
ture, if this were not the case; and it is easily 
observed on referring to the accounts given by 
different authors of the original creeds and usages 
of the Catholics, the Lutherans, the Presbyter- 
ians, the Independents, the Baptists, and other 
religious Societies. We therefore see no good 
reason why Wm. Tallack should have singled out 
the last named of, these, in preference to almost 
any other association of professing christians, to 
show that Friends held many doctrines, and con- 


formed in not a few practices, to those who pre 
fessed the christian faith. before them. He cer 
tainly has not shown, either by fact or argument 
that George Fox, or any other of the early Friend 
copied after, or derived their religious belief, o 
their church government from the Baptists, o 
from any other body of professors; though h 
boldly asserts, ‘ Altogether, the resemblance, oj 
often the identity of the Quaker institutes wit! 
those of the Baptists, is so complete, that the 
Society of Friends may truly be termed an off 
spring of the Baptist denomination. George 
Fox appears to have long and carefully studied 
the doctrine and discipline of that godly people 
and to have largely gathered the constitution o 
Quakerism from this source.’ (page 79.) There 
is nothing in the journal of the life of George 
Fox to give countenance to such an assertion 
this; there is not a particle of reliable pro 
throughout the work before us that such was th 
case, nor can it be true, unless George Fox w 
himself deceived, or voluntarily deceived other; 
Friends never believed nor alleged that thei 
“ distinguishing doctrines’ originated ‘ with — 
denness.and abruptness, * * *° as if it ha 
been a new discovery of truth by Fox, or a reve. 
lation vouchsafed from heaven for the first time 
through his instrumentality.” (page 39.) On 
the contrary, George Fox and his coadjutors we 
eareful to declare explicitly, again and again. 
that they preached no new gospel, but that which 
was promulgated by Christ and his apostles, and 
that by yielding obedience to the Light of Christ 
in their souls, the truths of salvation veer 
in that gospel, had been made clear to their un 
derstanding, and brought home to their experience 
in their primitive purity and spirituality. So fai 
from their claiming that their doctrines, or the 
testimonies growing out of those doctrines, weré 
‘Ca revelation vouchsafed from heaven for the firs! 
time” or that the truths they held and practisec 
were known or advocated by them excluslvely. 
their approved writers continually refer to the 
texts of Holy Scripture enforcing or illustrating 
the doctrines and practices of the Society, repeat 
edly cite the example of the primitive church 
and quote from the works of the pious of all ages 
and among different professors, to prove the 
sameness and correctness of their views, or t 
corroborate the truth of their deductions. | 
It is not however worth while, nor have we th 
space to spare, to go intoan elaborate criticism 0} 
this work. Those who read it and are acquainted 
with the true character of George Fox, with the 
origin of the Society of Friends and their religious 
principles, we apprehend, will hardly fail to dis 
cover how incapable it makes its author appear 
rightly to estimate the man he has undertaken t 
portray, or to set forth correctly the doctrines ané 
testimonies of the Society of Friends. The} 
must see, we think, that the effect, if not the 
design of his work, is to derogate from the relig 
ious standing and authority of the founders o 
the Society of Friends, and to co-operate with Asl 
and Charleton in destroying, what this write 
calls “an unscriptural reverence for the tradition! 
and writings of the early Friends.” In proof 0} 
this we need quote only the following: ‘“ George 
Fox says of many of the doctrines and custom! 
long previously adopted by the Baptists an¢ 
Puritans, that he was ‘ moved’ to declare them 
‘It was opened to me’ is another of his favorite 
phrases. But it is plain, from the preceding and 
many other historic proofs, (?) that his ‘ movings 
and ‘ openings,’ were not new information, excep! 
through the instrumentality and medium of other 
men and their interpretations of Scripture. Fox’ 
‘openings’ were in fact his terms for spiritua 
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miescence with and approval of such and such 
trines and usages.”” Every one acquainted 
h Fox’s Journal, must know that these ‘‘ terms” 
e not used by him in any such sense, as is 
e attempted to be foisted upon them; but as 
icating that such and such doctrines or usages 
re made clear to and embraced by him in the 
ht afforded him by the Spirit of Truth. The 
hor continues: “ He explains his own mean- 
of this in a passage where he records in his 
rnal, (I. 92:) ‘For though I read the Scrip- 
es that spoke of Christ and of God, yet [knew 
n not, but by revelation, as He who hath the 
y did open, and as the Father of life drew me 
his Son by his Spirit.’ It is of course utterly 
:posterous to conclude from this that the facts 
Scripture were afresh ‘ revealed’ independently 
Fox. But his own language is awkwardly 
biguous.” (page 86.) Toany one realizing the 
ith of the declaration of the Apostle, that ‘no 
n cansay that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
ost,” there is no “ ambiguity’? whatever in 
is language of George Fox, who was then speak- 
x of that knowledge of God and of Christ which 
life eternal, and which neither he could, nor 
y other man can receive or obtain, but through 
yelation by the Son, through the Holy Spirit. 
Yo man knoweth the Father. but the Son, and 
to whom the Son shall reveal him.” To sup- 
se that George Fox used the words he here em- 
yyed, in any other than their literal meaning, is 
jeed “utterly preposterous,” and shows how 
‘this author is from comprehending him. 

It may naturally be asked, why should a member 
the Society of Friends thus seek to detract from 
2 character of its principal founder and destroy 
at he pleases to call ‘“‘unscriptural reverence” 
‘its origina] principles and their early promul- 
tors? The answer is patent in the whole tenor 
the book. Itis in order to reconcile the mem- 
rs to discarding the faith heretofore acknow- 
lged and maintained by the Society, and to 
bracing the modern substitute for it. Quaker- 
n, which in its pristine fulness and purity, true 
iends believe to be primitive christianity re- 
red, is, according to this author’s representation, 
ongly tinctured with deism, and totally inade- 
ate for the evangelization of the world. 

William Penn attributes its rise and rapid 
read to a remarkable visitation of the people 
England by the Day-spring from on high. Ac- 
rding to this author, it ‘‘ was produced by the 
action from the oppressive restraints so long im- 
sed on religious freedom.”” The early Friends 
ve up all, ease, property, liberty and life, to 
read it throughout the world, that all people 
ight come to know and profit by its distinguish- 
g principle of universal saving light, “ God’s 
ft for man’s salvation,’ and tens of thousands 
all classes embraced it, lived and died in it, as 
deemed, cross-bearing christians ; but this au- 
or has discovered that “it may be generally 
serted that Quakerism, in its essence and actu- 
ty, is not at all adapted for the masses of man- 
nd.” (page 13.) George Fox is admitted to 
ve been a good man, but W. Tallack would 
ve us believe that ‘‘ with all his zeal to incul- 
te genuine sincerity and holiness, he neverthe- 
is continually omitted to enforce some of the 
ndamenial principles of the Gospel.” (page 61.) 
e “acknowledged Christ’s work of salvation 
d an atonement for sins wrought by the one sa- 
ifice on Calvary, but if we regard the general 
ior, the prevailing tone of his teachings, the 
ll, free, open-handed, gratuitous gospel was not 
eached by him or his early followers, in the 
anner which the general experience of evange- 
al christendom has shown to be most successful 


in bringing peace and conversion to the sinner.” 
Hence the Hicksites are said to be ‘largely jus- 
tified in their claims to be the truest representa- 
tives of the Foxian Quakers.’’ (page 60.) And, 
if we may believe him, the secessions from the 
Society ‘‘ have proved that Friends are not deists, 
but that at the same time there was in the theo- 
logy of Fox, Barclay and Penn, a dangerous de- 
fect, a deistical tendency.” 


(page 62.) 
In a note on page 62, referring to ‘‘disciplin- 


ary proceedings,” at Manchester, England, “in- 
tended to repress in 1868 renewed manifestations 
of doctrines of an objectionable tendency, and 
which are calculated to lessen the authority of 
Holy Scriptures,” this author says ; “These doc- 
trines are being promulgated by several of the 
most earnest and conscientiously consistent up- 
holders, in that locality, of Barclay’s Apology and 
of the Quaker principles of the Foxian era. They 
are however, most distinctly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of evangelical, scriptural” orthodoxy, as 


generally held by the churches of christendom, 
and by the modern Friends, as a body, except by 
the American Hicksites, some of the Philadelphian 
Friends, and their few English representatives.” 
We know nothing of the principles of those be- 
longing to Manchester Monthly Meeting, who are 
here said to be “‘ consistent upholders of Barclay’s 
Apology and of the Quaker principles of the 
Foxian era;” but as this author, in order to bring 
those principles into disrepute, without any proof 
adduced, would feign attach the stigma of Hicks- 
ism to ‘‘ the Quaker principles of the Foxian era,” 
we may fairly doubt the truth of his representa- 
tion, either of the doctrines said to be objection- 
able, or of the character of those said to uphold 
them. Certainly no ‘‘ conscientiously consistent 
upholder” of Barclay’s Apology, or of the Quaker 
principles, could. bold unsound religious opinions 
or underrate the Scriptures. But his reference 


the Quaker communion. This was mainly through 
an unscriptural reverence for the traditions and 
writings of the early Friends, which, strange to 
say, had with singular inconsistency pervaded a 
considerable portion of their successors.” * * *° 
‘“« However the circumstance has been overruled 
for good in many ways. The good men who thus 
quitted Quakerism, transferred their philanthropic 
and evangelizing energies to other sects ; * * and 
have been widely blessed in their subsequent in- 
fluence and example. The main body of the 
Friends—aided especially by the influence of 
Joseph John Gurney, and the most intelligent 
and philanthropic men of the Society—have sub- 
sequently come round, with little exception, to the 
very views for which their Beacon brethren were 
obliged to secede.” (pages 36-37.) 

Those among us, who can recall the prominent 
facts of the course pursued by the members of 
London Yearly Meeting, in treating with Beacon- 
ism and its open advocates, can doubtless remem- 
ber it was predicted by not a few, who understood 
that evil, its origin and its alliances, that unless 
that meeting would bear a full and fearless testi- 
mony against it, and all who favoured it, it would 
again spread among its members, and the last error 
would be worst than the first. But personal in- 
fluence overruled the judgment of Truth, and the 
verity of the prediction has been demonstrated by 
the incontrovertible logic of facts. 

We might greatly multiply quotations to show 
that the modified Friends speak the same lan- 
guage on points of doctrine wherein they differ 
from Friends ; but we apprehend we have already 
satisfied our readers. We will, however, add one 
or two more: ‘‘ The weak side of George Fox and 
his followers has almost always been the tendency 
to confound the distinctly separate, but ever har- 
monious offices of the Divine Spirit and those of 
the Scriptures, and to attribute to the former the 


to ‘‘ some of the Philadelphian Friends” is the first| functions which He himself has positively com- 


open acknowledgment on the part of any one of 
the modern Friends, that Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, in the stand it has taken against modi- 
fied Quakerism, is contending for the true divinity 
defended by Robert Barclay, and for “ the Quaker 
principles of the Foxian era,” in contradistinction 
to the modern heresy. 

So much for the unscriptural tenets, and deisti- 
cal tendencies of the Quakerism of Fox, Barclay 
and Penn, as charged or implied by this author, 
under an affectation of fairness, in various parts 
of his work. We are not, however, left by him 
without the means of discovering what is the 
system or “principles of evangelical, scriptural 
orthodoxy” which he considers as expurgated of 
the errors of primitive Quakerism, and which he 
declares are now held by “ the modern Friends as 
a body,” excepting “some of the Philadelphian 
Friends, and their few English representatives.” 
This is found in the following, where in speaking 
of the ‘ Beaconite controversy,” he says, “ This 
originated in the publication of a scriptural and 
evangelical work, entitled ‘The Beacon,’ written 
by the late excellent Isaac Crewdson, of Manches- 
ter, to warn Friends against the deistical writings 
of an American Friend, named Elias Hicks, and 
at the same time to point out that the root and 
source of this danger was (were) fairly traceable 
to deficiencies and errors in the theological writ- 
ings of George Fox, and still more in those of his 
associates, Robert Barclay and William Penn. 
Mr. Crewdson raised as his beacon cry, ‘to the 
Law and to the Testimony,’ or ‘ Holy Scripture 
as the alone standard of religious truth.’ It will 
hardly be credited by outsiders, now-a-days, that 
this faithful man and his supporters (numbering 
several hundred) were compelled to withdraw from 


mitted to the latter.’ (page 118.) 

“‘ His (G. Fox) favorite style of preaching was 
‘to turn men to the light within,’ to ‘Christ in 
them.’ For he and his first followers held that 
every man has within him an ‘universal and 
saving light.’ A very dangerous fallacy lay con- 
cealed at the root of this doctrine. Doubtless the 
Divine Author of the Bible is a higher authority 
than the latter; but if it has pleased Him to or- 
dain the Scriptures as the chief and universal 
source of instruction and guidance for His chil- 
dren, they are a primary rule.” (pages 59-60. 

But enough: the work we have noticed has 
failed to establish the notion entertained by its 
author, that Quakerism was mainly derived from, 
or consonant with the principles and system of 
the Baptists, or to fasten on Friends the charges 
of unsoundness in doctrine, but it has not left it 
doubtful that he and those who unite with him, 
are far from being genuine Friends. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—Reverdy Johnson, United States Minister 
to England, arrived at Southampton on the 15th inst. 
Serious disturbances have occurred in the vicinity of 
Tipperary, Ireland, caused by an attempt to serve notices 
of ejectment on various tenants. The agent of the land- 
lords, and the police force which accompanied him, 
were attacked and driven off by the peasantry. The 
first private execution in England under tbe new law 
regulating capital punishment, took place in London on 
the 13th inst. Mardstone Hills, a youth aged 18 years, 
was on that day hanged within the prison walls, for 
murder. The announcement by telegraph of the death 
of Thaddeus Stevens, created much sensation in Lon- 
don, and nearly all the morning journals contained 
elaborate notices. 

The Monitewr of the 14th says, semi-officially, in re- 
gard to the New French loan, that thirty-four times 
the amount of money asked for has already been sub- 
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scribed. On the 15th, the fete day in honor of the in- 
auguration of the first Napoleon, was celebrated in Paris 
with great pomp. All the officials of the court, together 
with the Emperor and his family, attended the grand 
Te Deum at Notre Dame. It is stated that a new diffi- 
culty has arisen between the French government and 
the Bey of Tunis. 

Accounts from Rome represent that desertion of the 
foreign volunteers from the Papal Zouaves is daily in- 
creasing. 

The Weser Gazette says the Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation has been authorized to enter into 
negotiations with the United States and other foreign 
Powers for the purpose of establishing a new interna- 
tional law providing for the protection and proper treat- 
ment of emigrants on the high seas, The same paper 
also states that Bremen has been requested to so modify 
its laws on emigration that they may conform to those 
of Hamburg. The Federal government proposes to ap- 
point an agent whose duty it shall be to watch over the 
embarkation of emigrants from German ports, and re- 
port ali abuses. 

The Emperor of Austria has sent an autograph letter 
to his Minister of War, urging him to hasten the appoint 
ment of native Hungarian officers to command the Hun- 
garian soldiers, in accordance with the bill just passed 
by the Legislative Chambers of Pesth. 

The insurrectionary movements in Bulgaria have been 
entirely suppressed by the Turkish troops, and the pro- 
clamation of a state of siege in the province has been 
revoked. The Turkish government charges Prince 
Charles of Roumania with secretly inciting and promo- 
ting the revolt. 

Disturbances continue in Spain and armed bands of 
insurgents have appeared in Aragon. Troops have been 
gent into that quarter. The Duke Montpensier has ad- 
dressed a communication to Queen Isabella, of Spain, 
protesting agaiust the royal order condemning himself 
and the Duchess to exile. 

A disastrous fire occurred in Lisbon on the 12th, by 
which property valued at £100,000 was destroyed. All 
the members of the Portuguese cabinet had resigned, 
and.an entirely new ministry been formed, with Vis- 
count Itaborahy at its head. 

The last intelligence from the seat of war in Paraguay 
does not indicate any important change in the relative 
positions of the contending parties. 

In Mexico the State of Vera Cruz is said to be in re- 
bellion, the leaders being men of influence. The rebel- 
lion appeared to be extending, and it was thought the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa would be attacked, 

On the 15th a coroner’s inquest was held on the body 
of a landlord murdered by his tenants in Tipperary on 
that day. The jury brought in a verdict of death by 
murder, but took occasion to deprecate the conduct of 
the deceased, and suggested that new and more liberal 
laws were needed to prevent a repetition. 

On the evening of the 17th there was a great gather- 
ing of the Tory party at the Crystal Palace, London. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing the determination 
of the party to support firmly the Church, the Throne, 
and the Constitution. Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s, 714. 
The Liverpool cotton market active, sales of the day 
20,000 bales. Middling uplands, 10fd.; Orleans, 11d. 
Breadstuffs quiet, quotations unchanged. 

Unirep Strares.—The New Crop of Cotton —There is 
of course much uncertainty respecting this season’s crop 
of cotton, but it seéms to be the general expectation 
that it will be better than that of 1867. The first bale 
of the new crop cotton was received in Montgomery, 
Alabama, on the 11th inst. It was classed as good 
middling, and sold at auction at 424 cts. On the same 
day the first bale of new cotton was received in Selma, 
Ala., and sold at 35 cts. 

Death of Thaddeus Stevens.—This eminent man died 
at Washington on the 11th inst. He was born in Ver- 
mont and had reached the age of 76 years. Since 1814|from Susannah Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 42; from R. 
he had been a citizen of Pennsylvania, and was long) Milhouse, O., and W. Milhouse, Ind., per Dr. C. Evans, 
prominent on account of his earnest and decided oppo-|$2 each, vol. 42; from J. Tyler, N. J., $2, vol. 42; from 
sition to slavery. The system of Public School instruc-|I. Cowgill, O., $2, vol. 42, and for P. Carter, $2, vol. 
tion in Pennsylvania was established mainly through| 42; from Elisha Hollingsworth, Agt., 0., $2, vol. 42, and 
his zealous advocacy and support. for T. Llewellyn, J. King, D, Masters, and Hannah M. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 365. Under one|Penrose, $2 each, vol. 42; from A. King, Agt., N. iss 
year of age 155; from one to two 47. Of cholera in-|$2, vol. 42, and for Susan King, G. Baker, G. Weaver, 
fantum, 73 ; consumption, 32; of debility, 21; old age,|F. Armistead, S. Simkin, Jr., and A. Gardner, $2 each, 
12. vol. 42; from Phebe McBride, Io., $2, vol. 42; from C. 

Miscellaneous.—The Pacific Railroad is in use for 750| W. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 42; from Susanna S. Thomas, 
miles west of Omaha, Nebraska. Ninety locomotives] Pa., $2, to No. 31, vol. 43; from Philena S. Yarnall, 
are now in use upon it, and 107 others have been or-| Pa., $2, vol. 42; from N. Satterthwaite, Io., per A. Cow- 
dered. gill, Agt., $2, vol. 42; from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O., for 

Eucke’s comet was observed by Professor Hall, of|G. Blackburn, I, Bonsall, R. B. Fawcett, Mary J. French, ee 
the Washington Observatory, on the morning of the| Elizabeth Fawcett, D. Boulton, W. Fisher, Deborah Faw- Disp, on the Sth of Second month last, at re 
14th inst. It appeared near the place predicted by|cett, A. Woolman, and Matilda J. Watson, $2 each, dence of his father, near West Chester, Pa., W1LLIA 
Becker and Van Osteu. © vol. 42. |Corg, son of Joseph Cope, in the 40th year of 
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Professor Watson, of the Detroit Observatory, de- 
scribes a new minor planet discovered by him on the 
16th inst. It shines like a star of the tenth magnitude. 

A report comes from Nagasaki, Japan, that 150 chris- 
tian natives had been taken out from Nagasaki in a 
steamer, and drowned, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the European consuls. 

The import entries into the United States for the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth months of the present 
year, aggregate $141,403,251. 

Governor Smith, of Alabama, has vetoed the bill 
passed by the Legislature authorizing the electoral vote 
of the State to be cast by the Legislature. He con- 
demns the bill as wrong in principle, and thinks it would 
form a dangerous precedent. On the 12th inst. the 
Legislature took a recess to meet again on the day be- 
fore the Presidential election, in the Eleventh month, 
without taking any action on the Governor’s veto. The 
new State constitution provides that a registration of 
voters shall be had before every general election. The 
Senate passed a registration bill, but the House laid it 
on the table. 

Instructions have been forwarded to General Buch- 
anan by the President, in consequence of the appeal for 
aid made by the Governor of Louisiana. They are re- 
garded as important from their embodying a recogni- 
tion of the validity of the Southern State governments, 
which can now receive military aid from the general 
government in the same manner as could any of the 
older States. 

The South Carolina House of Representatives has 
passed the bill placing the colored population of the 
State on an equal footing with the whites in all respects. 
No discrimination is to be made in public conveyances 
or houses of public entertainment. 

Kansas dispatches of the 17th, mention serious 
troubles with the Indians in the north-western part of 
that State. The settlers along Solomon and Saline 
rivers had been driven from their homes for a distance 
of thirty miles along those streams, and a number of 
persons had been killed by the Indians. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 146}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1143; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 108; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 108%. Superfine State flour, $7.50 a 
$8.50; shipping Ohio, $9.10 a $9.40; trade and family 
brands, $9.75 a $13.50; St. Louis, $11.25 a $14.50. 
White California wheat, $2.85; white Michigan, $2.80 
a $290; amber Ohio, $2.37; No. 2, Milwaukie, $2.05. 
Western oats, 80 a 81 cts. Rye, $1.83. Mixed western 
corn, $1.18 a $1.20; yellow, $1.23}. Middling uplands 
cotton, 29} a 30 cts.; Orleans and Texas, 30 a 30§ cts. 
Philadeiphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25; extra, 
$8.50 a $9.25; family and fancy brands, $10 a $14, 
Red wheat, $2.40 a $2.48. Rye, $1.60 a $1.65. Yellow 
corn, $1.27 a $1.30; western mixed, $1.23 a $1.26. New 
oats, 70 a 75 cts.; old, 80a 85 cts. Olover-seed, $8 a 
$9. Timothy, $3 a $3.25. Flaxseed, $2.55 a $2.60. 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove- 
yard reached about 1650 head. The market was mod- 
erately active. Extra cattle sold at 9 a 94 cts.; fair to 
good 8 a 83 cts., and common, 6 a 7} cts. per lb. gross. 
Sheep were in fair demand, 10,000 head arrived and 
were partly sold at 5 a 54 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs were 
in demand at an advance. About 3000 were sold at 
$14.50 a $15 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, 
$1.85 a. $1.86; No. 2, $1.75. No. 1 corn, 98 cts.; No. 
2, 95 cts. Oats, 514 cts. Cincinnati—No. 1 wheat, 
$2.08 ; No. 2, $2.. Corn, 95a 97 cts. Oats, 55 a 58 cts. 
Rye, $1.30. Barley, $2.15 a $2.25. New Orleans.— 
Corn, $1.10 a $1.15. Oats, 65 cts. Louisville—Red 
wheat, $2.10 a $2.20, Oats, 45a 50 cts. Oorn, 90a 
95 cts. 


Benjamin D. Stratton, of Winona, Columbiana Co., 0 
have been appointed Agents for “The Friend” in th 


AGENTS APPOINTED. . ; 
John M.’Smith, of Smyrna, Harrison Co., O., am 
respective neighborhoods. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend qualified to take charge of the Mathemati 
Department on the boys’ side, in this school, is want 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila, — 
Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., “ 
Charles Evans, M. D., No. 702 Race St., Phila 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers are wanted for these schools, to open about 
the lst of Tenth month. Application may be made to 
Isaac Morgan, Jr., No. 622 Noble St. : 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. — 

Geo. J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the four Month] 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be re-opened after th 
summer vacation on the first Third-day in the first o 
the Ninth month next; the Boys’ School, on Cherry St. 
under the charge of Jesse 8. Cheyney, as principa 
teacher, and the Girls’ School, on Seventh street, unde 
that of Margaret Lightfoot. | 

There are also Primary Schools in the rooms attache 
to Friends’ Meeting-houses in the Northern and Wester: 
Districts, in which provision is made for the-carefu 
elementary instruction of children who are too young t 
attend the principal schools. : 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and if 
neighborhood, is particularly invited to these semi 
naries. In the principal schools their children ma 
enjoy the advantages of a liberal education, embracing 
a considerable variety of the more useful branches o 
study at a very moderate cost, while in the primar 
schools the pupils are well grounded in those of @ mor 
elementary character. : 

It is desirable that applications for the admission ¢ 
pupils should be made early in the session. | 


WANTED. ) 


A competent and rightly concerned person is wante 
to serve as Superintendent of the schools of Philadel 
phia Friends’ Freedmen’s Association in North Carolin 
and S. W. Virginia, the coming year. 

Applicants will please address, M. BE, SHeaRmad 
Actuary, No. 116 North Fourth street. 

Philada., 8th mo. 10th, 1868. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Friends are wanted for the stations of Superintender 
and Matron of this institution, to enter upon their dutie 
at the close of the present Session. Those who ma 
feel drawn to engage in these services are requested 1 
make early application to either of the undersigned, vi: 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St. 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Hannah A. Warner, do. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race Street. 

Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St. 

Joseph Scattergood, No, 413 Spruce St. 
Philada., Eighth mo, 1868. vii 


WANTED. 

A woman Friend to assist in the care of the family: 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, Ne 
York. Application may be made to a 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, iS) a 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Rachel E. Woodward, Pa., $2, vol. 42; 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathematica 
also one for the Reading School, to enter upon the 
duties at the beginning of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 North Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


' 


